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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



IS THE COUNTRY SAFE WITH WILSON? 

Sib, — Ever since you gave up the editorship of Harper's Weekly, I have 
been reading your articles in The North American Eeview with pleasure 
and profit. I particularly enjoyed the one on Sir Josephus Daniels, N.C.B. 

In your leading article published in the July number, you imply that 
the country will be safe in the care of Mr. Wilson or Mr. Hughes. I cannot 
comprehend how a person gifted with your remarkable political sagacity 
and prophetic instinct could have made the statement, which I have quoted 
in substance. 

With your clear judgment, you certainly must know that President 
Wilson's Mexican policy can only be characterized as gross mismanagement. 
As you know, the only strong man in Mexico was Huerta. There must be 
a dictator there, and the problem is to secure the best dictator. President 
Wilson used the whole diplomatic, military and financial power of the United 
States to ruin Huerta; with the result of the loss of millions of property, 
and the possibility that French, English and Germans will in the future 
present claims for indemnity for outrages in Mexico against the United 
States. 

President Wilson made the great mistake of sending John Lind to 
Mexico, a man who knew nothing about Latin-American affairs. Mr. 
Wilson was guided by Lind, and the embargo was taken off the arms shipped 
to Carranza and Villa, the latter of whom the better class of Mexicans re- 
gard as a tiger. 

If Bryan, Wilson and Daniels had let Admiral Mayo alone, Huerta 
would have given the salute, and the matter would have passed off quietly. 
The attack on Vera Cruz cost the United States Government many lives and 
a great sum of money. It certainly was useless, it inflamed the Mexicans, 
and it served, as the final act to drive Huerta from the country. 

President Wilson's "wait and see" policy was the direct cause of the 
raid of Villa, and General Pershing's expedition has been a farce. 

President Wilson's weak and vacillating policy was the direct cause of 
the loss of the life of Captain Boyd and his detachment of colored troopers. 

There is no need to tell you that the framers of the Constitution pur- 
posely vested in the President extraordinary powers for the defense of 
the nation. The great European conflagration broke out in August of 
1914. It threatened to involve the United States at any time in a frightful 
expenditure of lives and property. Notwithstanding that, under the Con- 
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stitution, President Wilson is trustee for the national defense, he took no 
steps towards preparedness, and repeatedly turned a deaf ear to the con- 
tinuous ehidings of Congressman Gardner, and to the writings and speeches 
of Roosevelt, Lodge, and many others. It seems to me that the President's 
course is incomprehensible. 

In Bis address to the two Houses of Congress, dated December 8, 1914. 
he says: 

Let there be no misconception. The country has been misinformed. 
We have not been negligent of national defense. 

And yet, after insults to the Naval Committee of the House, it was finally 
goaded by Congressman Gardner into summoning Admiral Fiske, Captain 
Sims, and others, who frankly told the Naval Committee that it would take 
five years to put the navy in a state of preparation; and the daily papers 
during the last two weeks have fairly teemed with evidence showing how 
the War Department at Washington has broken down in attempting to 
transport fifty thousand militiamen to Texas. 

It is true that President Wilson, since he read Mr. Root's stinging 
arraignment of Democratic incompetency, delivered last February, has 
made speeches in the Middle West advocating a strong navy; but even a 
casual reading shows that they are speeches of a man unconvinced of the 
value of the navy for national defense, and bearing on their faces the 
evidence of unfamiliarity with the subject. 

Since all the statements of President Wilson and Mr. Daniels during 
the Fall and Winter of 1914 and 1915 were against preparedness, Presi- 
dent Wilson's complete turn-about can fairly be argued to be circumstan- 
tial evidence tending to show that he has realized that a wave of prepared-* 
ness is sweeping over the country, which will carry himself and the Demo- 
cratic party out of office. And it may also fairly be argued that Mr. Wilson, 
in an effort to continue himself in office, has been compelled, by force of 
the popular will, to adopt preparedness as the policy of his Administration. 

In conclusion, President Wilson has shown himself undeserving of a 
second term, by his failure to understand the temperament of the Mexican 
people; by his ruinous course with President Huerta; by his weak and 
vacillating policy with the de facto government, when it should Have been 
a firm and strong one; by his mistake in sending John Land to Mexico to 
deal with the complicated situation, in which Land had had no previous 
training, and in accepting his advice to lift the embargo on arms, and to 
foster the fortunes of Carranza and Villa; also by his weak and vacil- 
lating policy in dealing with the combatants in Europe ; by his total failure 
to take any steps to call the German Government to account after the notices 
had been published warning Americans that the Lusitania would be de- 
stroyed by submarines; by his attempting to appropriate the glory of the 
curtailment of the depredations of the German submarines, after they 
had been put out of business by the British Navy; by his total failure to 
prepare our army and navy until after Mr. Root's arraignment of Demo- 
cratic incompetency; and by the complete showing of the incompetency 
of the War Department and of the Administration to concentrate troops 
on the Texas frontier. 

G. S. Selfbidge. 

Boston, Mass. 



